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Keep your shirt on. And make it this one. 



Every year, The Wire produces one of its 


Once again, we’ve produced what we think is the smartest, 
coolest T-shirt for the summer ahead. We’ve chosen only the 
finest quality - 100% heavy-duty cotton, not the flimsy, 

Martin Chesterman. 

The shirts come in long sleeves or short and in black or white. 
They identify you as a discerning member of the fraternity of 
The Wire. And they look, shall we say, good. 


White, or black, regular: £10.95 including p&p. 

White or black, long-sleeved: £14.95 including p&p. 
Overseas: please add an extra £1 for postage costs. 

Send your order to: 

Wire T-Shirts, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London 
W1P 5PN. 

Don't forget to tell us which shirt-colour you’d like! 


Wire shirts. We cut the cloth and you cut a dash. 
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now’s the time 



listed elsewhere on these pages) 

Bath Festival* (0225 463362): 

Project (1); Carol Kidd Qt (7); 
29th Street Sax Qt (9). Fringe 
Festival (0225 316461): Stan 
Sulzmann Project, w/Evan Par¬ 
ker, Julian Arguelles a/o (3). 
Birmingham Cannonball (021 


661968): Ed Jones Qt (16). 

Cambridge Exchange (0223 
464389): Tony Remy's Lateral 

Theatre 00222 230451): Sergey 
Kuryokhin (1); Coventry Big¬ 
gin Hill Hotel (do 0254 
673871): Steve Berry’s Foolish 
Hearts (20). Dundee Festival* 
(0382 23281 ext 3663): Andy 
Sheppard's In Co-Commotion 


(7). i 


w Jazz 


11 552 3572): Carol Kidd, 
Bob Berg/Mike Stern Band 
(28); Betty Carter (29). 








THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label, has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 















| NO more BALD CHEST BLUES with... | 



Warning: SMOKING WHEN 
PREGNANT CAN INJURE YOUR 
BABY AND CAUSE PREMATURE 
BIRTH 

Health Departments’ Chief Medical Officers 


Cleveland who grew up in the house next to George Szell when the 
conductor was leading the Cleveland Symphony. 

"Billy Joel said that he wished his left hand wasn’t so much slower 
than his right. I feel both my hands are slower than Billy Joel’s left!" 



were M J Abbott, Canterbury, Kent; Mrs L Clark, Salford 7, Lancs; 
Rick Wood, London Colney, Herts. They each receive a set of five 






And apologies to photographer Herb Snitzer, whose 
picture of Coltrane on page 31 of issue 86 was wrongly attributed to 




































k, New York 


Big Apple Jazz by Howard Mandel 





There’s a newly renovated basement downstairs of the 
Time Cafe off Broadway, around the corner from the Tower 
CD-video-books complex, where Jerry Gonzalez and his Fort 
Apache band lay deep Yoruba rhythms under the Manhattan 
melodies of Monk and Miles, where altoist Vincent Herring 
burns, where members of the 29th Street Saxophone Quartet 
(Bobby Watson, Jim Hartog, Rich Rothenberg and Ed 
Jakson) slip-slide, signify and step forth as their bop-inflected 
arrangements call each horn in turn front and centre. The 
Time crowd is more social than those covering the music 
charge at the pricier, established clubs; chatter, table-hopping 
and gossip ensues, even as the jazz heats up. 

There’s another new basement off 6th Avenue under the 
Cornelia Street Cafe, where violinist Billy Bang, drummer 
Pheeroan ak Laff and others have led small weekend combos. 
Visiones now offers an every-Monday-night jam session orga¬ 
nized by trumpeter Eddie Henderson. And trumpeter Ted 
Curson’s returned to the Blue Note to host a session after the 
last regular set. 

All of which is to say that jazz is bursting out like blossoms 
in fresh spring, or maybe more like mushrooms in the woods 
after the rainy season. This City may be filthy, pot-holed, 
thick with panhandlers and conmen, the homeless and dis¬ 
oriented. A creative spark survives. 

Even some institutions are awakening. Not just the Village 
Vanguard, which under Lorraine Gordon's gradual shift of her 
late husband Max’s preferences has featured Bill Frisell’s 
electric guitar, tenorist Dewey "I waited 20 years for a gig 
here” Redman, Cecil Taylor (out of the back room where he 
hobnobs, onto the stage where he solos, ever fleeter and more 
incisive), and Butch Morris conducting a wildly mixed 
ensemble - tenorist Willie Williams, trumpeter Stanton 
Davis, trombonist Art Baron, vibist Monty Croft, trombone- 
electronics J A Deane, harpist Zeena Parkins, amplified 
acoustic guitarist Brandon Ross, bassist Reggie Workman, 
drummer Reggie Nicholson and pianist Adegoke Steve Colson 
- through such of his sweet melodies as “Fling", “The Dice", 
“The Long Goodbye" and "Never Ever After”. A flick of the 


variations on his motifs. 

Not just the Blue Note, which welcomed joyous power in 
the person of Elvin Jones, whose sextet included too-often- 
overlooked flute and altoist Sonny Fortune, Chicago-based 
pianist Willie Pickens and would-be-sax avatar Ravi Coltrane. 

Not just the Knitting Factory, which hooked Keith Tippett 
and Andy Sheppard in duo and with the Balanescu String 
Quartet, closely followed by bassist Percy Jones. Thanks to the 
latest round of discount transatlantic air feres? 

No, the winter's biggest news was Lincoln Center’s decision 
to found a jazz department with, by the mid 90s, a one million 
dollar annual endowment. Rob Gibson, the open-minded, 
earnest and music-wise director of this high-profile project 
(which grew out of the success of the Classical Jazz series, 
produced by Alina Bloomgarden with consultant Stanley 
Crouch and artistic director Wynton Marsalis) comes from 
several years with the estimable free, City of Atlanta-sponsored 
Jazz Festival. 

Gibson knows several shades of politics, something about 
fundraising, and more than a little about the honoured place in 
cultural history due Sun Ra, the Art Ensemble, drummer Ed 
Blackwell, et al. Gibson intends to present not simply gigs, 
but ambitious, well-prepared programmes. Though he’s still 
struggling, vis a vis his institutional responsibilities, with the 
“What is jazz?” conundrum - does Reggie Workman’s reper¬ 
toire for pianist Marilyn Crispell, clarinettist Don Byron, 
drummer Gerry Hemingway and guitarist Mikele Navazio 
swing? - Gibson tends towards inclusion rather than exclusion 
of far-flung styles and innovation. He hasn’t released a summer 
schedule yet, but his broad perspective, validated by presti¬ 
gious Lincoln Center, ought to influence grant funders inching 
into jazz to relax their uptight standards even as New York’s 
governor threatens to cut 50% of the state’s art budget, and 
National Endowment of the Arts monies are more grudgingly 

So you know we’ve been busy. And folks, that ain’t close to 
all. 
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CATBIRD SEAT 

SC TRAP 9003-CD 


Available in the United Kingdom through ALBANY RECORDS. 
= ; = === P.O. Box 12, Carnforth, Lancashire, 1A5 9NN. 

Telephone (0524) 735873 or FAX |0524) 736448. 

For o free mail-order catalogue listing over 200 Canadian composer recordings, write to 
Canadian Music Centre Distribution Service, 20 St. Joseph Street, Toronto, Canada AMY 
Telephone: (416| 961 -6601 or FAX (416) 961 -7198 
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CAPE CRUSADER 




The involvement of South African players in 
Black American music, and the particular perspective they 
have brought to it, is a story that deserves a book to itself. 
Especially as the apartheid society of the 1940s and 50s 
provoked an exodus which spread the South African dialect so 
far and wide that it is now becoming absorbed back into the 
mainstream. That first generation of artistic exiles included 
Louis Moholo and the late Dudu Pukwana (among those who 
stayed in London), Chris McGregor (who settled in France) 
and Johnny Dyani (Denmark), as well as those who headed for 
the States such as Miriam Makeba, Hugh Masekela or (a recent 
visitor here) Jackie McLean's pianist Hotep Galeta/Cecil 
Barnard. 

Barnard’s slightly older keyboard contemporary from Cape 
Town, Abdullah Ibrahim, has lived in both Europe and the 
States, and even back in South Africa in the mid-70s before the 
Soweto uprising. But it's an individual musical contribution, 

widely known of all these expatriates after Makeba and 
Masekela. Quite an achievement for a piano player (and 
occasional saxist and flautist), but it’s come about quite 
gradually and naturally through his unforced charisma and the 
breadth of his vision. Much of the latter came across in a single 

saxist Basil Coetzee. 

“The idea is not to play with a musician because they are, 
quote-unquote, great. It’s that you have something compati¬ 
ble, not just as musicians but as people. Duke [Ellington} 
always said that he’ll never play with a musician unless he 
knows how that person plays poker. The duo with Basil is 
really an extension of an agenda which has been set long ago. 
When we first started playing together, Basil was still a young 
man playing penny-whistle. We have made it our life's 
commitment to research and pursue the basic knowledge that 
God has given us in our specific area, because God says, ‘For 
every nation I’ve prescribed the form of worship, so do not 
dispute with each other.' So basically that information, with 
our traditionally-based music in South Africa, is so vast ...” 


The same tone of wonderment and conviction that listeners 
find in his playing also characterised Ibrahim’s verbal mixture 
of mysticism and down-to-earth practicality, as he went on to 

of the 1950s. It surfaced too in the description of his early 
years, and the music of the Cape Town branch of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church (another influence from the US , 
for that was where the church was founded). And yet again, 
when Abdullah discussed the racial and cultural melting-pot 
of Cape Town in the old days- 


Practicality came through strongly when he 
described his method of working with present-day South 
African musicians to retrieve and revitalise the music that the 
white minority regime could not suppress. “With the 
traditionally-based things, I usually don’t write out the parts 
because I can just play the line on the piano and the musicians 
can harmonise it right away. It all comes from singing, and 
gradually that’s being lost because it’s no longer necessary to 
sing in society.” The technically more sophisticated side of 
Ibrahim’s work came out when I praised the sound of his 
seven-piece ‘jazz-based’ band, Ekaya. “It’s all in the voicing [of 
the horns}. Ellington was a master of that.” And he told how, 
on one tune, the Ellington saxes sounded as they did because 
Harry Carney played with a full tone while the others played 
deliberately quietly. "But that was only on that one tune.” 

It was impossible to mistake the awe in Abdullah’s voice 
when he brought up the subject of Ellington, especially when 
it was linked to the name of his wife, singer Sathima Bea 
Benjamin. “She has always been the guiding force, because we 
met through the music and we met through Ellington. She 
was working on an Ellington piece, I was working on an 
Ellington piece, and somebody asked me to accompany her in 
a concert. And we found that we were working both with the 
same piece, 'I Got It Bad And That Ain’t Good’.” 

Another great victory for synchronicity came at the start of 
1963 when the pianist’s trio and Sathima were working in 
Zurich, while the Ellington band made its then annual trip to 










































Wire. Worth barking for every month. 







Instead of just worrying 
about making music this month, let’s 
reflect for a moment on one of the 
myriad means of listening to the 
stuff. The ubiquitous personal stereo 
cassette player, now available in such 

prices, qualities and features, has in 
fact an interesting history of improbable design mutations 
which everyone seems to have forgotten, no doubt to the relief 
of the manufacturers. 

The walkie’s dinosaur ancestor was the Philips Casset- 
tophone, a strange product which galumphed onto the market 
shortly after the launch of the pre-recorded ’musicassette’ as a 
medium 20-something years ago. It looked not unlike the 
cassette recorders of the day in terms of size and general 
design, but was intended to stand upright just like your 
Mum’s kitchen tranny, or to be swung nonchalantly from the 
right hand by its integral handle while blatting out Val 
Doonican’s Greatest Hits (the positioning of the volume 
control on said handle facilitated the adjustment thereof with 
the right thumb - there were no left-handed people in those 
days). The machine had a certain awkward charm. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it didn't have a rewind mechanism, an earphone socket 
or of course a record button, while remaining as bulky as (and 
not significantly cheaper than) a cassette recorder of similar 



quality. Its extinction was assured, but not before rival 
manufacturers Bush produced the Discassette, a bizarre hybrid 
which played seven-inch singles on a vertical slot-access record 
deck as well as pre-recorded cassettes (incidentally, anyone 
owning an example of either of these is invited to donate them 
to the Hardwire Museum of Music Technology). 

The first Sony Stowaway, as the proto-Walkman was 
named, also came with a few endearingly runty qualities, such 
as the provision of a ‘talk line’ microphone which enabled you 
to mute the music while you co 
bus conductor, or 

sharing the experience with you - the Si 
headphone sockets, enabling you and a friend/partner to listen 
in tandem. However, the fact that these machines were 

large, didn’t have these innovations inflicted upon them; by 
the time the concept got as far as your local Boots, most of the 
silliness had been bred out of it. On the other hand, the sight 
of hearty young couples tottering around Knightsbridge 
wearing glazed expressions while wired together like cyborg 
bondage enthusiasts made it all worthwhile, as did the fact 
that the talk-line mics were highly directional and enabled you 
to eavesdrop on hushed conversations several yards away. 

personal stereo of silly features such as the above. This, 
however, presents them with the problem of how to add value 


hardwire 

Techno-cat Tom Corbin lends you his ears! 

to what is essentially not only a small and simple product but 
one which tends to be more useful the smaller and simpler it 
gets. Attempts have included the incorporation of radios 
(obvious and OK), recording facilities (obvious and good to 

inevitable blank chunk at the end of a tape play to the end 
should be allowed such a facility on the NHS), remote control, 
solar power and even a built-in TV. In fact, about the only 
thing personal stereos have been unable to do is talk or help 
you get a tan. 

Until now. 

If the press release had been dated a week earlier than 8 
April, I’d have been wary of reporting the launch of two new 
personal steroes from Aiwa, the HS-JX707 (around £260) and 
the HS-RE7 (£71.99). The former is such a triumph of 
miniaturisation you may be unsure which of its weeny little 
buttons you’ve pressed. Fortunately, however, the thing has a 
built-in electronic voice which intones such choice phrases as 
"fast forward” or “play” to let you know what’s going on, 
although I’d have thought that a “play” statement was begging 
the question a bit, unless you happened to be listening to 
Cage’s 4'33". Unfortunately, there's no mention of the possi¬ 
bility of programming this facility yourself with useful phrases 
such as "You paid how much for this?” or “Now, here’s what I 
want for my birthday”. The latter is a sportsy-type model 
which simply has a UV sensitive disc stuck on it which 
changes colour when you, human, have been in the sun too 
long. It’s easily done; just ask Aiwa’s r&d team. Presumably if 
the indicator takes on a crisp, blackened colour, you’re dead. 
Never mind. If the sun doesn’t get you, market forces will. 


The art of course jazz: Christ¬ 
opher Fuller directs a jazz workshop 
at Barnet College, Russel Lane Pre¬ 
cinct, Whetstone, London N20 
OAX, currently running on Mondays 
from 7.30 to 9.30 pm; the new term 
should commence mid-September. 
The standard is intermediate and you 
gots to follow the dots. The band usually settles down into an 
eight- or ten-piece, playing standards with a view to doing 
gigs. They’re particularly keen to hear from trumpeters and 
trombonists. As is usually the case with A&CE courses, the 
course’s fate hinges annually on there being enough partici¬ 
pants to ensure continuation, although they’ve got a good 
record of re-enrolment so far. Info on 081 361 5101. Another 
summer school: Wellington College, Crowthorne, Berkshire 
has various courses on jazz, contemporary and classical music 
running this year from 27 June until 4 August. An enquiry to 
the school’s London office (22 Gresley Road, N19 3JZ; 071 
272 5664) should get you one of their superbly austere 
brochures, evocative of cold lino and weak cocoa. * 
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■■AMSTERDAM!! 


HET MUZIEKTHEATER 

NINA SIMONE ■ LOREZ ALEXANDRIA 
MICHAEL FRANKS - YELLOWJACKETS 
ASTRUD GILBERTO - RITA REYS - PIM 
JACOBS TRIO - SCOTT HAMILTON ■ CLARK 
TERRY . MILTON NASCIMENTO - FEMI KUTI 


TENT MUSEUMPLEIN 

AL Dl MEOLA - MIKE STERN/BOB BERG 
TOM SCOTT • ERIC GALE • TITO PUENTE 
CELIA CRUZ - SPELING - GILBERTO GIL 
MARGARETH MENEZES - BATIDA - WILLY 
DEVILLE - DR. JOHN • BOBBY 'BLUE' BLAND 
MOTHER'S FINEST - JOHNNY 'GUITAR' 
WATSON - KOOL & THE GANG - THE 
TEMPTATIONS - KID CREOLE & THE COCONUTS 
- JIMMY CLIFF - INNER CIRCLE 

CONCERTGEBOUW 

MICHAEL BRECKER • PHARAOH SANDERS 
BOBBY WATSON ■ RALPH MOORE 
BRANDON FIELDS - RICKY MARGITZA 
INSPIRATIONAL GOSPEL CHOIR ■ GIPSY KIDS 
STOCHELO ROSENBERG - STEPHANE 
GRAPPELLI TRIO 


NIEUWE DE LA MAR/ 

BELLEVUE THEATER 

TRIBUTE TO CHET BAKER - BOB BROOKMEIJER 
CHET BAKER FILM: MY FUNNY VALENTINE 
BOBBY WATSON - JAMES WILLIAMS TRIO 
ARCHIE SHEPP ■ ART FARMER 
BENNIE WALLACE - RICKY MARGITZA 
GEORGE ADAMS - MIKE DEL FERRO 
BOS & VAN BEMMEL - SFEQ - GEJA GRIEK 
V/D GRINTEN/HERMAN - MARCUS ROBERTS 
RALPH PETERSON • VINCENT HERRING - LENI 
STERN - NIELS EN MINH LANDOKI - ADAM 
NUSSBAUM ■ TOMMY SMITH - NAT ADDERLEY 
JOEY DE FRANCESCO - WESTCOAST ALL STARS 

MELKWEG 

KLEZMORIM - JAMES TAYLOR ACID QUARTET 
MAHLATINI AND THE MAHOTELLA QUEENS 
LUTHER ALLISON 

HOTELCLUBS NA 23.00 UUR 

CLARK TERRY QUINTET - SCOTT HAMILTON 
QUARTET - LOREZ ALEXANDRIA - MULGREW 
MILLER TRIO - RALPH MOORE QUINTET 
JOEY DE FRANCESCO 


TICKETS AND BROCHURES: 

MOLE JAZZ, 291 PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON N19NP, 

TEL. (71) 278 8623, FAX (71) 833 1029 
JAZZ INN THEATER PRODUCTIES, VIJZELGRACHT 9-11, 1017 HM AMSTERDAM 
TEL. 0031 20 6208380, FAX 0031 20 6240227 

INFO PHONE: 0031 20 6208380 
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MAD, BAD, or dangerous to know? 


in the line of Ellington, Parker and Hendrix.^ 




”The things / share with millions of people aren’t the sort of things 
you share with one." 

than they do now - even as, perhaps, we think less and less of 
them. Now that all the world’s a stage in a literal as well as a 
symbolic sense, with CD and video and satellite technology 
shrinking the planet into a vast cultural supermarket, the 
great entertainers beguile from all angles, from every crevice 
that their faces and voices might squeeze through. Musicians 
especially intervene in human affairs, and the more they 
intervene, the more they get paid for it. Michael Jackson is 
remunerated beyond most mortal dreams for his work, but he 
earns it - he shares these things with so many millions of us. 

We shouldn’t let numbers get in the way of enjoying or 
working or living with the music of someone such as Michael, 
but some of the background to his record deal with Sony 
Software is important. In March, Jackson signed what the 
press reported as a billion-dollar contract with Sony, mere days 
after his sister Janet had inked a considerable deal with Virgin. 
The exact details of Michael’s agreement with Sony, which 
took a team of attorneys, managers and advisers a year to 
broker, aren’t public knowledge, but he is said to be guaran¬ 
teed — on a contract of six future albums — $5 million per 
record with a profit split on all sales, on top of artist and 
songwriting and publishing royalties. At that rate, if Jackson 
repeated the sales success of, say, Bad, he’d collect somewhere 
between $60 million and $70 million. If he could secure 
another success on the scale of Thriller, he'd be making so 
much that he could probably buy the record industry itself. 

Numbers, numbers. The details of Jackson's album com¬ 
mitments, though, are less important than the places the rest 
of the contract stretches towards: a Jackson Entertainment 


Complex, a record label called Nation, a Columbia Pictures 
movie reportedly set to be like a Star Wars on planet Earth. 
David Lynch and Richard Attenborough are supposed to be 
among the directors slated for his next crop of videos, for 
which a cool $12 million has already been set aside. Music and 
song are now elements in a grand strategy which is fuelled on 
spectacle, size and ambition. 

Jackson’s agreement has financial implications for every¬ 
body in the industry: it’s altered much of the fundamental 
relationship between artist and business. Only a player of 
Jackson’s stature could have done it, and very few of his 
contemporaries can aspire to wielding individual muscle on 
anything like the same scale. But it sets a precedent which 
seems broader and deeper the more you look at it. Has an 
entertainer ever been granted so much power? 

"It’s got a lot of power,” mutters Michael on the intro 
to the unforgettable "Don’t Stop ’Til You Get Enough”, the 
song which opens Off The Wall, completed in 1979 just before 
his 21st birthday. Today, the record seems a little dated 
because of its rhythms: as a transitional moment in black 
music, between the disco era of the 70s and the new 
polyrhythmic funk of the 80s, it falls undecided between two 
eras. Yet Jackson’s staunchless vitality enlivens every second of 
the record. As with all of the discs under his own name, one 
could speculate endlessly on the level of input which the artist 
had, especially with such self-determining talents as producer 
Quincy Jones and songwriter/arranger Rod Temperton in¬ 
volved. But it was clearly a step forward in the same way that 
Music Of My Mind had been for that other child prodigy of 
Motown, Stevie Wonder, nearly ten years before. 

Jackson was, after all, almost washed up before he was out 
of his teens. The pudgy imp of The Jackson Five had had a 






disappointing decade. As he grew into a gangly youth and out 
of the kid’s stuff setpieces like "Ben” and “Rockin’ Robin’’, 
there didn’t seem anywhere useful for him to go. The Jacksons 
still felt like the place where he belonged: Destiny , the group 
album which came out the year before Off The Wall , was the 
smartest long-player the group had ever done, and Michael's 
role in such as “Blame It On The Boogie" sounded irreplace¬ 
able. But Off The Wall shot him into another dimension 
altogether. 

The origins of Off The Wall’s sound can be traced to earlier 
records. Quincy Jones hadn’t done much of this sort of thing 
in the studio, but he had produced the smooth, steady funk of 
the Brothers Johnson, while key songwriter/arranger Rod 
Temperton had done some rather mixed work with Heatwave 
(remember "Boogie Nights”?) The sophistications of Off The 
Wall took off from that primer and left most of the opposition 
gasping. The first track alone stacks up the most sophisticated 
call-and-response arrangements in black music: guitars, per¬ 
cussion, horns and strings weaving in and out of each other’s 
path, the singer looping crazily through them, until Jones’s 
fade on staccato, snapping guitars. When the record then 
glides into Temperton’s “Rock With You”, it’s almost ecsta¬ 
tic. “So much up-tempo dance music is threatening," says 
Jackson in Moonwalk, “but I liked the coaxing, the gentleness, 
taking a shy girl and letting her shed her fears rather than 

This was one of the beauties of Off The Wall. Though 
pitched as a dance record, a last youthful fizz through the 
then-dying era of glitterball soul, it hinted at tendernesses that 
most such music hadn’t any breath left for. Jones might have 
produced “It’s My Party” for Lesley Gore once upon a time, 
but he must have been damned if he was going to pack 

The Falling In Love” sound almost quaint today, the harmonic 
detail of the vocal arrangements and the effortless power of the 
playing is still thrilling. Jones called up an exceptional roster 
of players: if you look through the credits, you’ll find George 
Duke, Wah Wah Watson, Paulinho Da Costa, Greg Philling- 
anes, Larry Carlton and Phil Upchurch among the personnel. 

Michael’s own part in these proceedings is memorable, yet 
hard to describe. His singing is athletic, joyous, dizzily 
impressive, but he scarcely characterises the songs. His falsetto 
is peculiarly skinny, a strange development from his unbroken 
voice, while in a great passage like the chant from "Get On 
The Floor” he sounds possessed by his own virtuosity rather 
than by any demon in his soul. The tears at the end of “She’s 
Out Of My Life" sound more like private loneliness than a 
broken heart. 

The success of the record, though, made Jackson go public. 
It effectively finished The Jacksons as a long-term concern, but 
the group made Triumph straight after Michael’s solo record 

"Walk Right Now” and especially “Heartbreak Hotel” proved 
that Michael could still make The Jacksons a creative vehicle; 
the latter song is a complex, layered effort which shows how 


much he’d mastered during the making of Off The Wall. But 

Particularly after Thriller. Like Tapestry or 
The Dark Side Of The Moon or Sgt Pepper or A Love Supreme , it’s a 
record which carries so much extra freight - biggest seller of 
all time! — that it’s hard to get past the accrued statistics and 
nostalgia and through to the music. Yet alone among all those 
milestones. Thriller remains an intensely playable and, well, 
thrilling record. The 40-plus million sales were more the 

the music - Off The Wall is arguably a more consistent album, 

secret of Thriller is the way its music thrived on repetition. 
The one legacy of Michael’s Motown past was the simple 
resilience of the material. Just as you felt you could hear 
“Where Did Our Love Go” countless times and it would still 
sound heavenly, so the likes of “Wanna Be Startin' Somethin’" 
could start hearts every time it came off somebody’s turntable 
or radio. Except the cut and measure of Jackson’s music had a 

couldn’t be merely ‘pop’, not in the way of old Motown stuff. 
Quincy Jones strengthened and polished all the working parts 
of the beat, and he brought in the Toto team that were then 
the most in-demand sessioneers in Los Angeles. The record 
didn’t bubble along the way Off The Wall did but it spoke of a 
deathless, mature pop eloquence. 

Still, it’s a sometimes bumpy ride. Temperton’s “Baby Be 
Mine” can be forgotten quite easily, the duet with Paul 
McCartney on “The Girl Is Mine” gets queasy after several 
plays, and even “Thriller” itself is basically rather silly and 
saved by the foolproof chart (some evidence of the excellence 
here can be gleaned by comparing the original with the 
take-off by Lester Bowie’s Brass Fantasy, a useless effort that 
doesn’t lay a glove on Jackson). What elevates the record is the 
way Jackson illuminates Jones’s impeccable production values 

black rock with the 80s and sold black music to MTV, would 
be clumsy if it weren't for the vocalist's extraordinary handling 
of the lyric, somewhere between a snarl and a yelp. “Human 
Nature”, the tune that bewitched Miles Davis, is an enigmatic 
piece. The music is the kind of high craft which the likes of 
Steve Porcaro and John Bettis must have prepared for countless 
adult rock albums, but Michael’s singing invests it with an 
ethereal and timeless wonderment. 

Above all, there’s “Billie Jean”, such a perfectly conceived 

inordinately weary of it, but its mastery is still exhilarating. 

stories that strove to certify him. Consorting with llamas, 
chimps and fauns, attempting to buy the remains of John 







Michael Jackson 


Merrick or spending time in surgical masks might not be the 
sort of things the everyday joe indulges in, but Michael was 
hardly that sort of man anyway. The pity of it was that it may 
have denied us the sort of outside work from Jackson which 
Prince - to mention him at last - has done as a matter of 
course. While the workaholic from Minneapolis has delivered 
plenty of less than sparkling offerings in the course of his 
output, the totality of the Prince canon is fascinating. That 
Jackson’s tiny number of extra-curricular projects - including 
the amazing “Muscles”, produced and written for Diana Ross, 
and the contributions to The Jacksons’ grossly-underrated 
album Victory - are unusually interesting makes his immersion 
in his own singular albums all the more frustrating. But it 
seems to be how he responds to inroads on his sanity. 

Bad was a long time in coming — five years after 
Thriller - and its relatively poor notices and sales (a trifling 25 
million or so) must have disappointed its progenitor, who 
wanted a perfect record and results to match. But Bad was just 
as strongly-built as Thriller in terms of singing and playing. 
Jackson sounded even leaner and more adventurous - listen to 
the lovely ribbon of voices he twines through “Liberian Girl" - 
and Jones coached his studio pros into invincible form. The 
difference lay in the strange turn some of the songs were 
taking. For every moment such as the unalloyed joy of the 
glorious “The Way You Make Me Feel", there was another 
that felt not so much contrived as misdirected: like the weird 
“Smooth Criminal” or the curt misogyny of “Dirty Diana”. 
Compare that last one with Prince’s “Little Red Corvette”. 

Prince’s successes must have bothered Michael. Where the 
former is granted a grown-up reputation, credited with 
countless innovations and acknowledged as a master in the 
studio, Michael is still seen as playing for kids. Until Prince 
emerged, Michael’s only effective peer was his friend and 
Motown forerunner Stevie Wonder, who’s also suffered a 
decline at the hands of Prince - even though, in 1987, he 
released possibly his finest record. Characters , which dis¬ 
appeared almost without trace. 

If Prince’s music is steeped in sexual language, Jackson’s 
seems fey by comparison: he suggests asexual love, or at least a 
more platonic basis for human natures to subsist in. The 
centrepiece of Bad , “Man In The Mirror", is an anthem for 
humankind of the same order as “We Are The World”. 
Michael is thinking of the millions again, not of the one. With 
so many tuning in, he can only address the big numbers. And 

the CD version of Bad, “Leave Me Alone”. 

So we wait for Dangerous, the first album of Michael's new 
deal, scheduled for some time in the next few weeks. Sony 
Music president Tommy Mottola has already commented that 
"Michael has musically gone beyond anything that he has ever 
achieved in the past”. What has he achieved? 

Outside of the numbers, it’s hard to explain. He isn’t a sexy 
star, a muso type, a macho soul man, a gang member. In the 


LAPHROAIG 



ON ISLAY vg'f STRONG 
ENOUGH ^° o0ts ROADS. 

(WHAT ON \ xV ''lrt*lg5£K2w" (-APHROAIG?) 



Built on a bed of peat, it is the roads on Islay that do the 
travelling. As the highly absorbent peat takes in water, it 
expands and forces the roads to rise and fall. It is this same peat 
that is cut, dried and then burnt in kilns to malt the barley when 
making Laphroaig. Giving Laphroaig a distinctive rich and 
smokey taste that has remained unchanged for well over 150 
years. As for the roads? Well, they have their ups and downs. 
SINGLE ISLAY MALT. AS UNIQUE AS THE ISLAND ITSELF. 
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great trane journeys 3 

The final part of our survey of John Colt 









COLTRANE on cd 


Ghost” ranks with Ascension as Coltrane’s fiercest studio 
recording. Too bad Rashied Ali and Elvin didn’t get along, 
they sound marvellous together. Ali’s skittering, dissolved- 
time nerve-pulse playing is effectively a kind of continuo that 
Jones can move against dramatically, even melodically, at 
times working almost like a tympanist, freed of the (bebop- 
rooted) need to chase every soloist with the ride cymbal. 
"Love-Consequences-Serenity” is just surpassingly beautiful, 
with intensely moving solos from both hornmen and, in the 
“Serenity" movement, a rhapsodic and regret-filled Tyner solo. 


the Coltrane tenor. Like, about two inches away from it. 
Awesome listening experience. “Mars” in particular will make 
your hair stand on end. The rhythmic pull of Coltrane’s line is 
extraordinary, its force physically dragging Ali in its wake. 

setting, but Rashied follows with great sensitivity. His 
delicate brushwork on “Venus” is a masterly handling of 
texture. Ali complements Coltrane rather than challenging 
him as Jones did on, say, “Vigil” (Kulu Se Mama). Interstellar 
Space CD adds the outtakes "Jupiter (Variation)” and “Leo", 
also available on Jupiter Variation. 


LIVE AT THE VILLAGE VANGUARD 
Impulse! 254647-2 (Germany) 

May 1966. With Pharoah Sanders, Alice Coltrane, Jimmy Garrison, 
Rashied Ali, Emmanuel Rabid. 

Listen to enough late Coltrane and you start to wonder why 
you should ever listen to anything else. There are many great 
recordings of “Naima” but none that wrings you out the way 
the final Vanguard one does. Each successive saxophone 
statement - Coltrane, then Pharoah, then Coltrane again - 
seems to pour out of some deeper recess of the soul. Ali and 
tambourine-and-shakers man Rahid are furiously busy beyond 
the basic requirements of this ballad while Alice dreamily 
floats sad chords, yet all the contributions mesh, the result 
loaded with almost unbearable pathos . . . And after that they 

Impulse! 254610-2 (Germany) 

July 1966. With Pharoah Sanders, Alice Coltrane, Jimmy Garrison. 
Rashied Ali. 

Bits of this were previously available as the Concert In Japan 
double album. Live In Japan Vol 1 adds an hour-long version of 
“My Favourite Things" to 70 minutes of “Peace On Earth” and 
“Leo". Ali’s drums scatter patterns like the cobble of the Milky 
Way, and suddenly there’s so much space in this music. 
Coltrane and Sanders, free-ranging comets, soar and burn , with 
no gravitational Jones to reel them in. Chaos, say Soultrane 
diehards. Ah, but chaos is just a subtler, higher order - ask a 
quantum physicist. “Leo”, mid-way, has Sanders and Coltrane 
in exhilarating double (plastic) alto flight, the Japan trek 
incorporating the Chiefs first recordings on the smaller horn 
since the Gene Ammons All-Stars of 1958. Vol 2 (formerly 


INTERSTELLAR SPACE 
Impulse! WMC5-118 (Japan) 

February 1967. With Rashied Ali. 


EXPRESSI O N 
MCA/Impulse! 254646-2 (Germany) 

Recorded before and after Interstellar Space, Expressions oddly 
inconclusive air is largely attributable to the production. Bob 
Thiele and Rudy van Gelder's normally high standards cake a 
dive on this “final session” (so far). Piano’s frequently muffled 
and distant, bass often inaudible, and Coltrane himself fades 
away towards the end of the title track. If the master tapes still 
exist, a remix would be a damn good idea. Rashied (again) is 
extremely creative on the crepuscular “To Be", but spotty flute 
and piccolo intonation rather sour this tone poem. “Offering’”s 
a warm-up for “Interstellar Space” and not quite as transport¬ 
ing, despite brilliant deployment of harmonics. “Ogunde" and 
“Expression” itself are excellent pieces with very lyrical playing 
by the leader. 


INFINITY 

Impulse! WMC5-II7 (Japan) 

June and September 1965. February 1966, overdubs 1972. With Pharoah 
Sanders. McCoy Tyner, Alice Coltrane, Jimmy Garrison, Charlie Haden . 
Elvin Jones, Rashied Ali, Ray Appleton, Oran Coltrane, Joan Chapman. 

classic groups, adding strings, organ, harp and tamboura, 
erasing Garrison on two cuts and inserting Charlie Haden 
(Music Liberation with a vengeance!). Regarded as a diabolical 
liberty at the time, this large-scale appropriation of the 
material seems less shocking after scratch music, sampling, 
Hendrix’s Crash landing, the Bird soundtrack. And the huge 
sound of Infinity is, it must be said, ravishing. At the very 
least, this is hipper than Bird With Strings, and could provide a 
useful toe in the water for newcomers scared to plunge straight 
into Late Coltrane. But think of the Coltrane sessions still not 
released, such as the quartet, with Marion Brown replacing 
Pharoah, recorded after Interstellar Space. Or the February 1966 
concert recording where the Col trane/Sanders frontline was 
augmented by Carlos Ward and the Ayler brothers (!). We still 
don’t have the whole story, not by a long way. * 
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subscribe! 

. . . and collect a record that’s really Real 



Subscribing's a real bargain for you, a real help to us and a 
really efficient way of ensuring you get a regular year’s supply 
of the world’s most for-real music magazine. And, for this 







video for "Bad”, he seems eerily like John Sayles’s The Brother 
From Another Planet , with his voice that sounds like it’s still 
breaking and a walk that looks rangy and uncomfortable when 
it can't break into a dance. He seems remote, an otherness, yet 
his huge popularity makes him a universal figure. In his book, 
Moon-walk - an as-told-to story that might be as authentic as 
Billie Holiday’s Lady Sings The Blues , but who cares? - he 
sounds angelically bemused yet unexpectedly tough and 
sometimes unforgiving. The unending speculation about his 
sexual preferences seems irrelevant in the light of his bizarre 
isolation. He's seen as a creator of light and lightweight music 
- how can Bad measure up in the brutal glare of a Public 
Enemy record? - for an audience too young to know better, yet 
the refinement and resonance of his records are much too 
knowing for that. Come to that, so is his business brain. 

What this adds up to, perhaps, is the untempered mystery 
of a star. That kind of inexplicable allure never really existed in 
pop before Michael came along: icons like Presley and The 
Beatles were icons, but their frailties and hopes felt not so far 

world by changing the man in the mirror, is far, far away. 
Even as his music is settled in amongst everything we have. * 


Nusrat Fateh AM Khan - Qawwal & Party Shahbaaz 


The Dmitri Pokrovsky Ensemble The Wild Field 

the boldly joyful. 


Write on the reverse either Shahbaaz, Homrong, Wild Field 

preferred format - CD, MC or LP. Then send it, along with 
your cheque or credit card number, to The Wire, Units G&H, 
115 Cleveland St, London W1P 5PN. Please be patient about 

Beat the deadline - offer closes on Friday 21 June! 
















Dances With Wolfgang 





Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, composer/pianist/violinist/child 
prodigy, born in Salzburg in 1756, died of fever in Vienna in 
1791, at the age of 35 (the same as Charlie Parker). When he 
died, Mozart was in debt and scarcely more popular or 
well-regarded (except by a few discerning judges, such as 
Joseph Haydn) than many other composers of the period. In 

“so difficult, so critical, so full of art and containing little for 
frivolous composer. 

Now the critical pendulum has swung back again - whether 
too far or not far enough depends, I suppose, on your personal 
aesthetics. Let’s not waste time arguing about "greatest 
genius” or not: Mozart was, at the least, one of the finest 

if there’s a degree of hype about the current bicentennial 
celebrations, what really matters is that this year’s flood of CD 

newcomers alike. A real goldmine of bargains awaits — 
providing you know where to look. 

Below, in part one. I’ve picked the four labels whose 
bargain- and mid-price Mozart releases are, I think, most 
value for money, and briefly indicated which are the best - and 
worst - buys in their catalogues. In part two, in the hope of 
whetting the interest of relative Mozart novices. I’ve also 
nominated seven favourite compositions which show the 

glances into his life, times and changing reputation. 

Most of the quotes come from Brigid Brophy Mozart The 
Dramatist (Libris, £9.95), Michael Levy The Life And Death Of 
Mozart (Cardinal, £5.99), HC Robbins Landon 1791 - 
Mozart’s Last Year (Flamingo, £5.99), Robbins Landon / 
Mitchells (eds) The Mozart Companion (Faber, £7.99), all of 
which are recommended reading, as is the hardback booklet 


which comes with the single-CD sampler to the Philips 
complete Mozart Edition (£4) and which includes the Kochel 
(K) catalogue of Mozart’s compositions. 

Finally, a punter alert! Many of the CDs mentioned below, 
including some of the Philips multiple-CD sets, are still 
available in the shops in their previous incarnation as full-price 
editions, so make sure it's the cheaper issue you buy. And, 
since prices vary slightly from shop to shop, those given below 


IE BARGAIN LABELS 























Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Auger (on a glorious version of the Great’ Mass In C Minor). 

I also enjoyed Andras Schiffs graceful fluency on the four 
piano concertos and three sonatas he plays, while other 
outstanding performances include the Lupu/Goldberg Violin 
Sonata K304, Igor and David Oistrakh’s Duo for Viola and 
Violin K473, the Vienna Mozart Ensemble's ‘Haffner’ Serenade 
and Anthony Pay’s nicely understated version of the Clarinet 
Concerto. Chief among my dislikes were Vladimir Ashkenazy’s 
self-consciously Romantic piano concertos, a rather dry Clar¬ 
inet Quintet and the various opera extracts (I don’t like 
extracts!), 
top three buys 

No 29 (430 113 2) * ’ ^ ^ 

Volume 11 (1183) includes 'Great' Mass in C Minor , Duo for Viola and 
Violin (430 122 2) 

Volume 20 (1791) includes Clarinet Concerto , Requiem (430 131 2) 

Deutsche grammophon 
initiated the Mozart reissue boom last year 
with a special set of 25 CDs entitled 
Mozart's Masterpieces (also available singly 
at £6 each), and they’ve since followed it 
with a set of seven mid-price operas and a 
recent edition of 25 more releases, the 
Mozart 3D Collection (all DDD recordings, £8 each). The first 
series is by far the most attractive with several winning 
performances by Karl Bohm, a mellow and mellifluous 
Mozartian, including a coupling of Symphonies 29 and 35 (plus 
the darkly impressive Masonic Funeral Music), the 'Posthorn 
Serenade , piano concertos with Gilels (No 27) and Pollini ( No's 
19 and 23) and a delightful CD comprising the Clarinet , Oboe 
and Bassoon Concertos. On the debit side there’s the tacky 
yellow packaging, a lack of sleeve notes, exceptionally weak 
versions of Symphonies 40 and 41 (by Abbado), more opera 
extracts and a sprinkling of works conducted by von Karajan, 
against whom I am seriously prejudiced because I think his 
interpretations lack all the charm, elegance and gaiety that are 
quintessential to Mozart. 

The operas, each conducted by Bohm, are a mixed bag, 
with the finer performances coming on the lesser-known 
works; so the exotic Die Fntf'uhrnng aus dm Serail, melodrama¬ 
tic Idomeneo and rather severe La Clemenza di Tito are the better 
buys, while Le Nozze di Figaro is also good, Die Zauberflote 
enjoyable if less inspired and Don Giovanni definitely lacklus¬ 
tre. The one not to buy is Cost Fan Tutte because the classic 
version, also by Bohm and also at mid-price, is the one on EMI 
(whose mid-price opera series also offers good bargains in 
Klemperer’s Die Zauberflote and Giulini’s Le Nozze di Figaro). 
Again DG omit notes, but librettos plus a plot synopsis are 
included in the colourful presentation boxes. Expect to pay 
around £20 for the two-CD sets, £30 for the three-CD sets. 

The Mozart 3D Collection is disappointing. My only recom¬ 
mendations here are the two volumes of violin sonatas by 
Itzhak Perlman and Daniel Barenboim, dramatic and gripping 
virtuoso performances. Once more the packaging is not 


attractive - put all the CDs together and you get a giant face of 
Mozart! - and there are still no notes. Better to look at DG’s 
regular mid-price labels for a few extra Mozart bargains: for 
example, the Anda piano concertos ( No’s 17 and 21) on 
Privilege or the recent Galleria issue of lovely clarinet and 
bassoon pieces, Divertimenti fur Bldser K439b. 

Piano Concertos 26 & 21 Vasary (26), Gilels/Bohm (27) (429 810 2) 

Idomeneo Bohm (429 864 2, three-CD set) 

among bargain labels, its low-cost 
Hungarian recordings and German manu¬ 
facture allowing sales here at the super¬ 
bargain price of £4.10 per CD. Naxos has 
no special Mozart series but the label’s 
general catalogue offers a wide range of 
Mozart recordings which, though variable in quality, does 
include several excellent performances. Three sets in particular 
stand out: the later symphonies, the piano concertos and the 

The Capella Istropolitana, with conductor Barry Word¬ 
sworth, can't quite match the relaxed sparkle of Marriner and 
the ASMIF (see below) but they bring tremendous flair and 
bite to their playing, and their five CDs of symphonies (No's 
25, 27—36 , 38-41) are sharp, feisty and well-balanced. I 
particularly liked their versions of 29, 31, 38 and 40\ though 
be warned that, with three symphonies per disc, most repeats 

More impressive still are the concertos by Hungarian pianist 

Jando is a wonderfully lucid player - you hear the piano, not 
the pianist. Light of touch, fleet of thought and with that 
extra pinch of zest, he uncovers the dazzling joie de vivre that 
runs like a grain through so many of these concertos. Drama 
and tension — as in No's 20 and 24 — are given their due, and 
slow movements are wistful without being languorous. Con¬ 
certos available to date are Nor 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 27: perhaps he doesn't quite catch the full bloom of 

vivacious, engaging and at times brilliantly alive. 

Naxos’s other outstanding soloist is the Japanese virtuoso 
Takako Nishizaki, now reputed to be one of the world's 
most-recorded violinists. Here, she sounds completely fresh on 
her three-CD series of violin concertos. (No 4 is coupled with 
the Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola K364\ the other 
couplings are No's 1 and 2, No's 3 and 5). The Capella 
Istropolitana are more warmly responsive to the baton of 
Stephen Gunzenhauser on the last three concertos than they are 
to Johannes Wildneron the first two; but Nishizaki is flawless 
throughout, buoyant and imaginative, her faster movements 
almost frisky, the slower singing with a tender lilt that never 
lapses into sweetness. The K364, with Ladislav Kyselak on 
viola, is also hugely enjoyable. 









Jando’s set of piano sonatas and Nishizaki’s of violin sonatas 
are also recommended. Many of the other Naxos issues are 
pleasant if unexceptional, but I positively disliked the Re¬ 
quiem, the CD of horn concertos (best buy here is the 
Baumann/Harnoncourt mid-price set on Teldec) and almost 
everything conducted by the charmless Johannes Wildner - 
which includes, alas, Naxos’s only bargain-price Mozart opera 
to date, Cost Fan Tutte. Packaging is modest (but not 

top-notch performances at bottom-rung prices, Naxos is the 
ideal label for newcomers to start exploring the Mozart 
repertoire. 

top three buys 

Symphonies 28, 31, 40 Wordsworth (8 550164) 

Piano Concertos Vol 4: No's 23 & 24 Jando (8 550204) 

Violin Concertos No's 3 & 5 Nishizaki (8 550418) 

With its sumptuous packaging, 
copious notes and roster of world-class 
artists, the PHILIPS Complete Mozart Edi¬ 
tion — 45 volumes of multiple-CD sets at 
mid-price (£8 per disc) — is the creme de la 
creme of the Mozart series now on sale. The 
one drawback - you may think it a crucial 
one — is that the CDs are not available singly, so both 
newcomers and the less well-off could find some of the larger 

In several instances, I would agree, but given a volume as 
definitive and as captivating as the Quartetto Italiano’s set of 
complete string quartets . . . well, some things are worth 
missing a few meals for! 

Still, I suspect you'd have to be a dedicated completist to 
want all of the early symphonies, serenades, divertimenti, 
dances and marches, masses, arias and early operas. I’d also 
hesitate over the 12-CD set of complete piano concertos (Vol 
7) - Alfred Brendel, soloist on No's 3-27, is always highly 
intelligent but I found his playing a touch studied at times and 
was left feeling vaguely disappointed on a couple of the major 
concertos. Mitsuko Uchida’s five-CD set of the piano sonatas 
(Vol 17) represents the apex of one strain of classicism: here is a 
severely formal elegance, which many will treasure but many 
too may find over-precious. Listen before you buy. Volume 19 
has two gems in Peter Schreier’s vivid account of the Requiem — 
a Gramophone award-winner — and John Eliot Gardiner’s 
excellent version of the ‘Great' Mass in C Minor (on original 
instruments); but this is a nine-CD set which includes 16 
other masses, so it’s likely to appeal only to the keenest fan of 
Mozart’s religious music. 

Which still leaves several volumes on which I’d happily 
blow a small fortune. Sir Neville Marriner and the Academy of 
St Martin in the Fields play the mature symphonies ( No’s 
21-41 , Vol 2, six CDs) with a blend of finesse and vitality that 
consistently beguiles; the Grumiaux Ensemble’s reading of the 
string quintets (Vol 11, three CDs) is still the most authorita¬ 
tive of these neglected gems; the Quartetto Italiano’s set of 
string quartets (Vol 12, eight CDs) remains unchallenged for 


the unfailing intelligence and sensitivity of the playing; the 
Grumiaux Trio are splendid on the Divertimento K563 , centre¬ 
piece on Vol 13’s two-CD set of string trios and duos; the 

versions of the piano quartets and trios which comprise most of 
Vol 14's five CDs. In short, on the major chamber works the 
Philips team stands absolutely peerless. 

Later in the summer come the early and unfinished operas, 
sensibly issued on two- and three-CD sets; then in the autumn 
Sir Colin Davis’s highly-regarded performances of the major 
operas, sparkling, star-studded affairs, with LeNozzeDi Figaro 
(Vol 40) recommended. 

Vol 2: Symphonies 21-41 Marriner/ASMIF (422 502 2) 

Vol 11: String Quintets Grumiaux Ensemble (422 511 2) 

Vol 12: String Quartets Quartetto Italiano (422 512 2) 

PART TWO - SEVEN STEPS TO MOZART 

Adagio and Rondo K617/Adagio K365 (617a) 

Mozart’s fascination with tone colour extended to a love of 
unusual instruments and in 1791 he composed two pieces for 
the glass harmonica, a kind of Heath Robinson arrangement of 
glass basins which, when their rims were rubbed with a wet 
finger, sang out notes. K617 was a quintet for glass harmoni¬ 
ca, flute, oboe, viola and cello, K363 an adagio for solo glass 
harmonica: both pieces were written for the blind virtuoso 
Marianne Kirchgessner, who played the former at her London 
debut in March 1794. (The Morning Chronicle critic liked the 
music but complained that the glass harmonica wasn't loud 
enough!) From the instrument’s peculiar wail, Mozart certain¬ 
ly fashioned a strange enchantment: Robbins Landon writes of 
K365’s “unearthly beauty”, Michael Levy of K6l7’s “uncanny 
grave Adagio" and "magically tuneful yet plaintively ethereal 
Rondo”. Through a glass darkly, indeed. (Beware of versions 
which substitute piano or celeste for the glass harmonica.) Best 
buy: Bruno Hoffman, included in Philips Complete Mozart 
Edition Vol 14, 422 514-2 (mid-price, five-CD set). 

Fantasia in C Minor K475 

“In the fantasias, Mozart suggests his great powers as an 
extempore player." (Arthur Hutchings, The Mozart Compan¬ 
ion.) Even the most ardent advocate of authenticity seems 
happy to gloss over the question of improvisation in the 
classical repertoire. Yet we know that Mozart and Beethoven 
were great - and public - improvisers, that cadenzas were 
often improvised solos, that fantasias such as K473 were 
supposed to be played with, at the least, an improvisatory feel 
- there’s even a contemporary account of Mozart playing a 
fantasia, without a score, “in which he was infinitely brilliant, 
displaying all the force of his genius". So the strict adherence 
to the score with which an ultra-classicist such as Uchida 
performs this piece is really a bad joke. Best buy: none, unless 
Marilyn Crispell or Cecil Taylor record it. 










travels in the bush of ghosts 




animals think they’re pretty smart 

Dateline: Zurich, 1916. The Cabaret Vol¬ 
taire, and Hugo Ball - the original dada sorceror - is hurling 
out spells, to counteract the evil new banalities of life during 

derived from a dadaist idea: that reciting made-up “negro 
poems” (to made-up “rag-time" rhythms) is a way of throwing 
the whole of “primitivism” - as a challenge - in the face of 
Western Civilisation. 

Western Civilisation is not listening, too busy proving itself 
as barbaric and mindlessly violent - as "primitive" — as the 
most dishonest cartoon version of this or that »o»-western 
civilisation. Ball's lyric - "hollaka hollalalanlogo bunglblago 
bunglblago bung/bosso fatakalu uii" - doesn't translate (that’s the 
point) but supposing it did, it would mean. If this is evolution, 


“It’s indicative of our era,” wrote the New Yorker's rock 
critic Mark Moses, reviewing Talking Heads’ last LP, Naked , 
“that art-rockers are now pilfering Third World rhythms and 
band configurations instead of European classical bombast, as 
they did in the early 70s.” Superficially, Naked - recorded 
with a crack crew of African session musicians - probably 
comes across as nature-envy/African/wannabe sentimentality: 
“we used to microwave - now we just eat nuts and berries ,” sings 
leader David Byrne in "(Nothing But) Flowers". But the 
session-men were based in Paris, where they churn out the 


hightec would-be Western consumerist cosmopolitanism of 
the best African dance-music. And Byrne sounds anything but 
happy about his new Eden: “If this is paradise, I wish l had a 
laummower. " 

If you want to understand, go back to the beginning. Better 
still, a little bit after that: the end of the beginning. The third 
Heads LP (the first to mention “nuts and berries' - with the 
same mixed feelings) is Fear Of Music , a record which begins 

The Forest is Byrne's new solo LP, an orchestral meditation 


on being modern and not being modern - “weTe living and 
breathing in a new world, while thinking and feeling in an old 
one", as he says in his notes for it. “The music for The Forest is 
unlike anything I’ve ever done before. I wanted somehow to 
evoke the romantic feelings of the period in which the story 
has been re-set, the mid-1800s. I've tried to write music that 
draws a lot from the romantic composers of that period." But 
it begins - or more precisely, the first part, “Ur”, closes - with 
a device which Byrne hasn't used for ten years, which no 
romantic composer ever used, a device that - you might think 
- expresses Byrne's deepest aims, so expressively does his 
extraordinary yodel roll out. He’s singing in a language that 

Or as he put it long ago: “A him beri glassala gladridele 
glass ala tuffm l ZIMBRA ...” On the label of Fear Of Music , 
the writing credits to that first song read D Byrne/B Eno/H 
Ball. If this is evolution . . . 


the name of this man is david byrne 

On Remain In Light (another LP with a perfect title), 
Eno had thrown open a huge, glowing, overcharged Africa- 
scape of the mind for the Heads to, well, gladride through. 
But they parted company with the Ambient One after My Life 
In The Bush Of Ghosts - which first put the idea of found 

wildlife) into the mainstream: their next three LPs ( Speaking In 
Tongues , Little Creatures , True Stories) all had their moments — 
except True Stories — but shunning oblique strategy (Eno's best 
gift to anyone), they came across as increasingly smugly 
self-limited, exhausted by their own success. 

After all, they'd changed not just the way a pop group could 
look, but everything else - its possible sense of identity, its 
modes of operation. Without guile and without guilt their 
nervy-serene child-adult art-primitive driver had steered — in 
flight from or in search of home - through PopArt psycho¬ 
punk, loft bubblegum, minimalism naif and widescreen 
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Richard Sinclair’s CARAVAN of Dreams Fri 12 July: 8pm 
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“When you get old it’s like they go to the file for the 
opinions on you”, said Elvis Costello last time he was on the 
interview treadmill. “It's like, oh, another fucking record by 
Four Eyes." 

Well, Four Eyes has gotten even older and here we are again 
rummaging through the file for the word on pop’s King 
Wordsmith - the consensus on one of our few genuine 
post-punk Elder Statesmen. When someone’s got this far into 
a pop career it’s hard to sort out your own gut reactions to his 
latest opus from the multitude of views which have hardened 
around the body of his oeuvre like calluses. Didn’t the German 
poet Rilke say that fame was merely the sum of all the 
misunderstandings that gather about a name? 

A day or so after my rummaging, Elvis Costello will say 
things to me like: “Writers are worried they'll look stupid if 
they don’t have a definite opinion" and: “It’s your job to try 
and make sense of pop music - to someone working in their 
own career it’s of little consequence and even less interest”. 
And I will feel that familiar uneasy shame about what I do, the 
abject inferiority a leech would feel if it only knew it was 
leeching. 

In the meantime I continue my attempt to make sense of 
‘Elvis Costello’. (Still such a preposterous monicker for mis¬ 
understandings to gather about: is one seriously supposed to 
address this singularly un-Presley-like man as Elvis’?) How far 
Declan MacManus has come from the scrawny, psychotic nerd 








of 1977, that bespectacled bank clerk playing Johnny Rotten 
in a suburban bedroom mirror. How riddled with infuriating 
contradictions his musical trajectory has been: bile versus 
tenderness, violence in tandem with craft, contempt for and 
fascination with America. But how - after all of it, after 15 
albums - how deeply entrenched he is now as a certified 
musical giant, a singer-songwriter auteur in the Q-venerated 
line of Dylan and Van and Joni and Neil and Lou and all the 
other truculent geniuses of the Compact Disc age. (“This is 
what Charlie Murray says,” Costello will tell me. “He says 
there’s this Mavericks’ Club and I’m the youngest member. ” 


The trouble is, there seem to be two distinct Elvis 
Costellos out there in the amorphous world of contemporary 
pop discourse. One is the "prestige artist” who made his 
Warner Brothers debut two years with Spike and now follows it 
up with Mighty Like A Rose. The other is the tormented, 
belligerent frontman of Elvis Costello & the Attractions, 
one-time music-press Sacred Cow and a man who would rather 

the likes of Paul McCartney. This latter is the Costello we 

Dylanesque disaffection with modern romance, culture, poli¬ 
tics. It’s the Costello who came back from King Of America to 
make the thrillingly raw Blood And Chocolate , the Costello of 
the frantic electric grunge only Nick Lowe could ever get on 


Mighty Like A Rose, despite being originally intended as 
another Elvis & The Attractions record, confirms what Spike 
intimated: that Costello is indeed, in the words of one of its 13 
songs, “All Grown Up”. It's the music of a man who has 
detached himself from his past, whose records have become 
Americanized amplifications of what he would call his earlier 
“blueprint” songs. In his impatience with the limitations of 
The Attractions as "a rock’n’roll band”, Costello has forsaken 
simplicity and authenticity in the pursuit of intricate, “musi- 
cianly” sounds and arrangements, courtesy of another stellar 

forsaken is whatever was real in his overly self-conscious, 
unavoidably clever-clogs songs. “The Other Side Of Summer”, 
released in late April, was Costello at his glibbest. With the 
crude irony of its Beach Boys pastiche - replete with original 
Brian Wilson keyboard man Larry Knechtel - this ‘anti- 
summer’ summer record about the “poisonous surf’ and the 
nightmare of the Californian dream only succeeded in irritat¬ 
ing. The rest of the collection moves rather vaguely from 
apocalyptic black comedy (“Hurry Down Doomsday") and 
seething resentment (“How To Be Dumb”, inspired by 
Attraction Bruce Thomas’s on-the-road novel The Big Wheel) to 
the mystical, Sinead O’Connor-style resolution of “Broken”. 
Probably the most affecting, least affected track on Mighty Like 
A Rose is “Sweet Pear", a song unashamedly derived from the 
music of that extraordinary group The Band: if anyone ever 
uses the melodic quirks of Robbie Robertson and the voice of 
Richard Manuel as springboards to a more beautiful song I 


shall be very surprised. 

It is not, let me emphasise, as if Mighty Like A Rose isn't 
choc-full of lovely details, ingenious twists and turns. Fiachra 
Trench’s string and woodwind arrangement for “All Grown 
Up" haunted me for days after I first heard it. The production 
on the McCartney-co-written “So Like Candy” is shimmering- 
ly sensuous. And co-producer Mitchell Froom’s mini-museum 
of quaintly antiquated keyboards is used to brilliant effect on 
the closing “Couldn’t Call It Unexpected No 4”. Then there 
are all the customary Costello quotes and in-jokes: apart from 
The Band and The Beatles and The Beach Boys, there’s 
anthemic "Rolling Stone” Dylan on “How To Be Dumb”, 
maudlin Leonard Cohen on “After The Fall”, even a reprise of 
the “Oliver's Army’’-era Attractions on “Georgie And Her 
Rival”. (Larry Knechtel seems to have been under orders to 
mimic Steve Nieve throughout the record.) But Costello’s 
musical conceits have become every bit as bitty as the 
post-Confederates aggregations he puts together in the studio: 
bits of the old Spector/Brian Wilson session army, bits of the 
Tom Waits band and the Dirty Dozen brass folk, bits of that 
other Elvis’s old guitar man. He may say he hires these 
backroom legends for “what they can do now, not because I’m 
hoping some of that old magic might rub off’, but it’s hard 
not to feel Costello the fan has somehow assembled a big- 
budget soundscape out of the innovations of others. Even he 
admits he's “a magpie”. 

You will appreciate that it is not without a certain 
trepidation that I enter the Portobello Road pub where I’m 
due to meet the great man. At first I don't even see him. I see a 
shaggy-haired, tramplike figure at the bar but I don't see Elvis 
Costello. Then I realise the tramplike figure is Elvis Costello, 
his features cleverly obscured by a beard, long reddish-brown 
hair, and dark granny-glasses. Immediately it’s clear that he is 
tired. He’s been up half the night working in true workaholic 
style on the music for some Edge Of Darkness- style TV thriller, 
and tomorrow he’s up at five again to fly to Hamburg. 

It's the press who get an early blast of flak once we’re 
seated in an empty cafe on Notting Hill Gate. "On the last 
record I got a lot of‘oh, it’s eclectic’ from interviewers and I 
thought, surely you can do better than that. It's obvious that 
it’s eclectic. The question is 'Why is it eclectic?’ ” I decide 
against telling him that, eclectic or not, I don’t know many 
people who listened to Spike more than five times. As for 
Mighty Like A Rose, I hedge my bets by reserving an opinion 
till the record has been fully digested. 

“From my point of view you’ve got to look at the record as a 
whole. Obviously people are initially going to be drawn to the 
songs with the biggest tunes or the ones they identify with 
most, which are often the aggressive ones, but the album does 
move towards some sort of positive conclusion.” 

‘Aggression’ is one word for “How To Be Dumb”; ’spleen’ 
might be another. The song seems a pretty vicious form of 
revenge for the unflattering portrait of ‘The Pod’ in The Big 
Wheel. 





"Look, whatever triggered that song, you have to have a bit 
more wit than just to let yourself descend into a rant. If you 
stop at the first thought you have on the matter then you’re 
selling yourself short as a writer and you’re definitely selling 
your audience short. So for me this song is much more 
universal. There are always people who want to know whether 
this or that song is about x, y, or z. I couldn't care if Bob 
Dylan is singing about his wife or his dog, what’s important is 
whether or not it’s a good song. It's sometimes good to let 
your frustration out and then turn it into something else, but 
. . . to be honest, if there are references to Bruce's book in this 


than The Big Wheel , which is a 
ing very badly as a novel.” 
mud-slinging when I raise the 
n to cut Mighty Like A Rose with 


something a b 
whingeing me 

Thomas comes in for 
subject of the original in 
The Attractions. 

"I wanted to do the record with them from a musical point 
of view, but when they showed their true colours about the 
financial side of things and several other aspects of it I was 
kind of glad I didn’t get trapped in a recording studio with 
them, because it obviously wasn't what they really wanted to 
do, it was just seen as the opportunity to get a payday they’d 
felt themselves denied before. If they hadn’t been so avari¬ 
cious, too, they could have had a much better crack at success 
in America than we ever did when we were on Columbia. ” 

The decision to use instead the core of the musicians he’d 
employed on Spike - Attractions drummer Pete Thomas 
among them, it should be pointed out — came out of the two 
weeks Costello had spent with them at Eddie Grant's studio in 
Barbados, cutting an album of his favourite r’n’b and rock¬ 
’n’roll songs. His very own Rock'n'Roll or Moondog Matinee , one 
might say, though he's keeping quiet about the track listing. 

“I hope that album will see the light of day, despite the fact 
that the record business is obviously not geared to theme 
records like that, the way it used to be. I mean, to me, Sam 
Cooke's Night Mood is just as good a record as any of his pop 

a hard job convincing his record company of that. I think it’s 
called ‘endangering the product identification’. I’m lucky that 
my comparative lack of commercial success allows me the 
freedom still to do things like this. Apart from anything else, I 
really wanted to get some rock’n'roll cuts with James Burton 
playing. He did a little bit of picking on King Of America , but 
not really too many breaks.” 

Piecing this motley all-star band together in L A once the 
Attractions idea had fallen through proved surprisingly easy. 
For Costello, moreover, it proved to be another experience of 
freedom and flexibility. 

“Once you get out of the idea of being in a band, you start 
to build up relationships with a pool of musicians. You don't 
have the same responsibility to one another but you do have a 
rapport and you can call one another up anytime. These last 
two records have been musically much more involved than 
anything I’d done before, and in the long run I think they’re 


the better records for having that little bit of variety. I 
emphasise that I'm not putting anybody down, despite 
whatever ill-feeling there may be, I just do genuinely think 
that for most of these songs these particular players have done a 
job that couldn't have been done by the other people.” 

When I press Costello on the point that many people see the 
new “variety” of his music almost as a defection he becomes 
noticeably tetchy. 

“Someone asked me why I thought the Dylan bootleg box 
set had a 1966 picture of him on its cover when it spans a 
30-year career. There’s no denying that to some people that is 
the most resonant image of Bob Dylan. Now, you can see that 
I don't give a damn about that aspect of things. If I’ve got to 
worry about looking like some ageing photograph of myself at 
22, then that's more than I can deal with. But the same thing 
applies musically. Doing something like a Blood And Chocolate , 
which was sort of saying ‘I now return to the way I thought 
before’, was obviously a very conscious decision to be musically 
limited. It was like pretending we knew only three chords. 
What it didn't mean was that I had to continue to be limited 
to that for the rest of my life.” 

He’s tetchier still when I dare to suggest that the British 
pop scene has lost the reverence it had in the 80s for the 
Songwriter-as-Genius. Anonymous dance technicians and in¬ 
terchangeable neo- 60s bands are in, Tanita Tikaram is out. 

“I don’t pay attention to that. I don’t buy records. I have all 
the records I could possibly ever need. It’s not like I’ve lost 
interest in music. Occasionally I hear a record I like, and it’s 
often some quirky dance record, but I never bother to buy it 
because I figure by the time I’ve worked out what it is it’ll 
probably make me sick. You see, I don’t think about where I 
fit in because I don’t have to think about where I fit in. I just 
do what I do, and if this album gets a massive thumbs-down 
then I’ll just have to assume that the purpose of music has 
changed forever." 

need Great Men like Elvis Costello anymore, or is it only 
old-timers threatened by the antics of the Groovy generation 
who clutch at such venerable mavericks for some spurious 
guidance or enlightenment? As Costello talks his way through 
his new record, an album already hailed as a masterwork by Q, 
it occurs to me that the problem of Elvis in 1991 is simply 
this: that as he has “filled out” - physically, intellectually, 
stylistically - so the precise contours of his musical persona 
have blurred. For pop culture he no longer embodies that 
runty malcontentedness we so desperately needed to hear 
through the 80s. He is not quite Sting, thank God, but then 
nor is he quite deranged enough to intrigue us as Bob Dylan 
does. Is he not really just another Official Dissident, a 
respectable irrelevance? 

“If the contented note on which the album ends is just a 
consequence of being older, happier, and more settled," Elvis 
Costello is saying as we wrap up the interview, "then so be it.” 

Being older, happier, and more settled myself I cannot 
argue with him. * 
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GONZALO RUBALCABA DISCOVERY (Blue 

Note CDP 7 95478 2 CDIMC). Rubalcaba is 
a Cuban pianist, 'discovered' by Charlie 
Haden, here making his recording debut 
with a trio (Haden and Paul Motian) re- 

that he’s one of those pianists with the 
irritating (to me) habit of embroidering every 

keyboard as if from an electric sewing 
machine. For once in my life I find myself 
agreeing with Margaret Thatcher, who so 
wisely remarked that you don’t solve a prob- 

Haden's lovely “First Song” and a couple of 
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SPORTSWIDE TRAVEL 

30 Furness Road, London NW10 4QD 

13th ANNUAL 
CHICAGO JAZZ FESTIVAL 

ONE WEEK TRIP TO THIS EVENT FOR £674 
TOUR LEAVES ON TUESDAY 27TH AUGUST 
STARS APPEARING INCLUDE RAMSEY LEWIS, 
RAY ANDERSON, MARILYN CRISPELL, 
GARY BURTON, LESTER BOWIE 
& WYNTON MARSALIS 




1 

ART PEPPER 3 

WITH THE SONNY CLARKE TRIO 
VOL. I LIVE AT THE LIGHTHOUSE 1953 
Time Is Records CD £11.75 


DANOLA RECORDS 

- A NEW JAZZ LABEL - 


DANOLA 001 

DAVID MURRAY - FRED HOPKINS 
- STANLEY CROUCH 
“LIVE AT THE PEACE CHURCH 1976” 
$20.00 + $6.50 FOR SEA MAIL 
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mozart best sellers 

1. Introducing The Mozart Edition Sampler Various Artists (Philips budge 

2. Requiem Karajan, Berlin PO (DGG full-price) 
tos 3 & 5 Anne-Sopbie Mutter, Karajan, Berlin PO (DGG 


tm Marriner, ASMIF (Philips full-price) 




10 albums featuring ‘scorching’ guitar 
playing 


LoudJ«iM»S, B /„U 
His Majesty King Funk Grant Green 
Shut Up And Play Yer Guitar Frank Zappa 
Collaboration Earl Klugh & George Benson 


10. Zoot Allures Frank Zappa 




Classical Dept, HMV. Oxford Circus 


ten great jacksons 


dave taylor’s playlist 


8. Arthur'Two Sheds’Jackson 


jht As Fire Mike W* 




10. Hot Rats Frank Zappa (Reprise) 


















Win 42 Mozart CDs! 




label and packaged in seven stylish box-sets, the CDs - 42 in 
serenades, all the late symphonies (no’s 31-41) and string 

Nikolaus Harnoncourt, Leopold Hager, Karl Engel, the Alban 
Berg Quartet, the Royal Concertgebouw Orchestra, the Con- 
centus musicus Wien and the Mozarteum Orchester Salzburg. 

UK, The Wire is able to offer the entire 42-CD set as the 
prize in our WAM BAM GRAND SLAM competition. All 
you have to do to win the whole shebang is answer the five easy 


3. Who really wrote Mozart’s Symphony No 371 



Write your answers on a postcard please, mark it WAM 
BAM GRAND SLAM and send it to The Wire, Units G&H, 
115 Cleveland St, London WIP 5PN, not forgetting to add 
your own name and address. The first correct card drawn out of 
the editor’s euphonium wins the seven box-sets! Closing date 
is Friday 28 June. The editor's decision is questioned at the 
risk of a poke in the eye with his baton. 















'Gran Partita’ K36I 

Salieri begins to read the manuscript of K36l's famous adagio, 
exclaiming “But the beginning’s nothing — a couple of chords 
like a rustic squeezebox!” as the music floats out on the 
soundtrack. An open-air piece for large wind ensemble, this 
majestic serenade is one of many Mozart pieces whose origins 
remain obscure - we don’t know who called it ‘Gran Partita’ or 
why or when it was written, although the latest critical theory, 
based on dating of the manuscript paper, airs the intriguing 
possibility that Mozart wrote it as a wedding present for his 
wife Constance, whom he married in 1782. “One of the most 

the adagio: it may read like absurd hyperbole, but when you’re 
listening to the music you believe it all. Best buy: Edo De 
Waart/Netherlands Wind Ensemble (c/w Serenade in E Flat 
K375), Philips Silver Line Classics, 420 711 2 (single, 
mid-price CD). 

‘Haydn Quartets’ K387, K42I, K428, K458, K464, K465 

Mozart,’’ wrote Joseph Haydn. The admiration was mutual, 
with Mozart dedicating this set of string quartets to the older 
composer, "Papa” Haydn, “from whom I learned how to write 
quartets". Haydn was present at the first public performance of 
the last three (which include the famous ’Dissonance’, K465) 
at Mozart’s Vienna home in February 1785, declaring after¬ 
wards to Mozart’s father Leopold, “I tell you before God, as an 

either personally or by name”. This was not the common 
response: nearly everyone thought the quartets "too difficult” 
and there are stories of angry patrons tearing up their scores in 
frustration and disbelief, while one Italian punter returned his 
copy with a complaint about the number of "printer’s errors”. 
Mozart was no stranger to such controversies. “Write in a more 
popular style,” one publisher is said to have told him, 
“otherwise I cannot publish and pay for anything more of 

shall earn no more and I shall starve and go to the devil.” 
Which is pretty much what happened. The ’Haydn Quartets’ 
may well be the most complex and personal music which 
Mozart ever wrote, but they are also the crowning glory of his 
repertoire of chamber masterworks. Best buy: Salomon Quar¬ 
tet, Hyperion, CDS 44001/3 (mid-price, three-CD set). 

Leek mich im Arsch K23I (382c) 

AH the evidence we have suggests that Mozart was nothing 
like the obnoxious brat of Amadeus , but there’s no doubt that 
he had a lively sense of humour and took excessive delight in 

their letters), by the entire Mozart family. A typical musical 
example of this predilection is the six-voice canon Leek mich im 
Arsch , the first completely unexpurgated public performance 
of which took place as recently as . . . 1991! A translation of 


the first two lines may help to explain this 200-year silence: 
"Lick my arse, quickly, quickly ”. Or, as John Zorn might have 

the closing presto of Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony , which he 
apparently directed to be played as fast as possible.) Best buy: 
I’d wait for the Naked City version. 

Clarinet Concerto K622 

“There is more sense of Mozart taking farewell of life in the 
clarinet concerto than in the Requiem,” writes Michael Levy, 
describing the slow movement as “that adagio beyond sadness 
which seems to say that ‘ripeness is all’ ”. The concerto, the 
last instrumental piece that Mozart completed, does have an 
autumnal, almost elegaic, air although Mozart could not have 
known when he wrote it that he had barely a few months to 
live. Originally composed for basset horn (a kind of tenor-to- 

performer Anton Stadler, as was the earlier Clarinet Quintet . 
Perhaps partly at the prompting of Stadler, a close friend and 
fellow-Freemason, Mozart was the first major composer to 
really champion the (then relatively new) clarinet, featuring it 
both as a solo instrument and as a vital component in many of 
his later - and increasingly richly-textured - scores, as for 
example in the exquisite woodwind shadings of Piano Concerto 
No 22 K482. Best buy: Thea King, Tate/ECO (c/w Clarinet 
Quintet), Hyperion CDA 66199 (single, full-price CD). 

Le Nozze di Figaro K492 

"Too many notes!” Emperor Joseph II’s clinker of a response to 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail is exceeded only by the remarks of 
cloth-eared Viennese aristocrat Count Carl von Zinzendorf, 

- noted in various diary entries that he found Le Nozze di Figaro 
“boring”, Don Giovanni also “boring”, La Clemenza di Tito 
“most tedious” and Die Zauberflote "an unbelievable farce”. The 
Count was well out of step with public opinion on Figaro, a 

in Prague, from where the visiting Mozart reported “Nothing 
is played, sung or whistled but Figaro . . . Everywhere, 
Figaro." Part romantic comedy, part satire on class privilege, 
Figaro’s other marriage, of words and music, makes it, says 
Michael Levy, “the most perfect of all operas”, while Frank 
Granville Barker rates it as "perhaps the most perfect work of 
art that man has ever created”. Brigid Brophy’s brilliant study, 
Mozart The Dramatist, locating the opera in the context of 
Enlightenment philosophy, points up its radical politics with 
regard to class and the position of women and also reveals the 
revolutionary potential of its basic belief in true love and 
forgiveness - a belief which lay behind nearly all of Mozart’s 
major operas and, arguably, much of his life. All things 
considered, he had a lot to forgive. Best buy: Giulini, EMI, 
CMS 7 63266 2 (mid-price, two-CD set). 
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Wachsmann, Michael Nyman, 


23 Bill Laswell, Loose Tubes, Celia 
Arto Lindsay. 

24 Betty Carter, Jimmy Smith, 
Paul Bley, John Abercrombie, 
Sidney Bechet, Maggie Nicols, 


Tony Oxley, Diamanda Galas, 
Weather Report. 

33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, 
The Beats, John Russell. 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford 


Chaloff, Loose Tubes, PaulLytton 
& Paul Lovens, Frank Zappa. 

Bill Frisell, Art Farmer, 




37 Bobby McFerrin, Hampton 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Wayne 
Shorter, Nigel Kennedy. 


Tommy Smith. 

42 Horace Sliver, Bud Shank, Xero 
Slingsby, Barney Wilen. 



53 John Scofield. Chet Baker, John 
McLaughlin, Johnny Hodges, Von 





57 Bird, Billy Bang, Dennis 

Gonzalez, Charles McPherson, Red 
Rodney. 

*60 Andy Sheppard Jack 

Odalinede la Martinez. 

*62 Paul Reid, Henry Threadgill, 

McLean, Sergey Kuryokhin, Nina 


*63 Duke Ellington. Billy Slrayhom, 
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